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Here we close our sketch of Anglo-Saxon Literature, 
with the hope, that what we have written may "stir up riper 
wits than ours to the perfection of this rough-hewn work." 



Since the first sheets of this article went to press, we 
have received, through the kindness of a friend, the second 
edition of Mr. Kemble's Beowulf, with his English Trans- 
lation, Glossary, and Notes, forming a second volume. (Lon- 
don. 1837.) The translation is strong and faithful. " I was 
bound, " he says, " to give word for word the original, in all 
its roughness. I might have made it smoother, but I pur- 
posely avoided doing so ; because, had the Saxon poet 
thought as we think, and expressed his thoughts as we ex- 
press our thoughts, I might have spared myself the trouble 
of editing and translating his poem." 

Altogether, the work is one of great learning and labor, and 
places Mr. Kemble in the very highest rank of Saxon schol- 
ars. We recommend it to all readers of Saxon poetry in 
this country. They will find it of inestimable value to them 
in their studies. 



Art. V. — History of the Indian Tribes of North Amer- 
ica, with Biographical Sketches and Anecdotes of the 
Principal Chiefs. Embellished with One Hundred and 
Twenty Portraits, from the Indian Gallery in the De- 
partment of State at Washington. By Thomas L. M° 
Kenney, late of the Indian Department at Washington ; 
and James Hall, of Cincinnati. Vol. I. Philadel- 
phia ; published by Edward C. Biddle. 

For many years it has been the custom of the Indians, re- 
siding within the territories of the United States, to send 
delegates to Washington for the purpose of making treaties 
respecting their lands, and transacting other affairs, in which 
they and the United States are mutually concerned. This 
custom has been encouraged by the government, as affording 
a favorable opportunity of communicating to the Indians just 
ideas of the condition, resources, and power of their civilized 
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neighbours, which, on account of their remote situation and 
ignorance of letters, they can learn only from actual ob- 
servation. The expenses of these embassies have generally 
been borne by the government ; and every facility has been 
rendered to the Indians, which could contribute to enlarge 
their knowledge and promote their comfort during their jour- 
neys through the country. 

Among those, who have thus visited Washington and our 
principal cities within the last twenty years, have been the 
most renowned chiefs and warriors, and other personages of 
distinction, from nearly all the great tribes inhabiting the 
western and southern borders of the United States. Proud 
of their national manners, and disdaining to accommodate 
themselves to new and strange modes, farther than the neces- 
sity of circumstances required, they have generally appeared 
in their native costume, and adhered to the same habits of 
painting their faces and decorating their persons, which they 
practise at home ; thus exhibiting not only the original 
features peculiar to their race, but all the outward character- 
istics of their savage state. 

As early as 1824 the practice was begun, of taking por- 
traits of the principal Indians, who came to the seat of gov- 
ernment, and of depositing them with the War Department. 
The project was approved and aided by the Executive, and, 
under the active management of Colonel McKenney, then 
Superintendent of Indian Affairs, the number rapidly in- 
creased, till a very interesting gallery was formed. They 
were chiefly painted by Mr. King, an artist of high repute in 
this branch of his profession, who, by his long residence in 
Washington, and frequent opportunities of studying the sub- 
jects of his pencil, has been remarkably successful in trans- 
ferring to his canvas the strong lineaments of the Indian 
countenance. 

Having this rare and curious collection before him, Colonel 
McKenney conceived the plan of making it more valuable 
to the world by publishing a series of engraved portraits, ex- 
actly copied and colored from these paintings, and accom- 
panied by biographical sketches and historical facts. This 
enterprise, the first of the kind that has been undertaken in 
this country, and indeed in any country on so comprehensive 
a scale, and with such a completeness of design, he has car- 
ried forward with a perseverance and success, that justly de- 
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mand the admiration and praise of every one, who knows the 
difficulty of such a task, and properly estimates its impor- 
tance. The North American Indians are a strongly marked 
race of men, constituting a distinct class, and maintaining 
their identity as such, and their peculiarities in every vicissi- 
tude of existence, which neither circumstances nor time 
have conquered. Wasted by wars, consumed by want, driven 
by the iron arm of civilization from his native soil, and the 
places endeared to him by hallowed associations, the Indian 
is the same that he was when the white man first invaded his 
forests ; unchanged and unchangeable in his nature, his habits, 
his physical constitution, and distinctive traits of intellect. 
If he has yielded too easily to the vices of his unwelcome 
neighbours, yet even these have not subdued his indomitable 
spirit, nor weakened his sense of dignity as a man, nor worn 
off the deep traces of his original character. 

Colonel McKenney's design, therefore, of collecting and 
presenting to the world authentic memorials of this race, in 
a form to give them perpetuity, while the race itself is fast 
dwindling away, is as praiseworthy as it is arduous and diffi- 
cult in the execution. And, fortunately, no person living is 
better qualified for this task, both from the opportunities he 
has had of personal observation and inquiry, and from the 
genuine enthusiasm with which he has overcome, and con- 
tinues to overcome, the many obstacles that obstruct his pro- 
gress. In his official capacity, besides his frequent inter- 
course with the chiefs and warriors, who have visited the 
seat of government from time to time, he has travelled much 
among the Indians, holding treaties at their council fires, dis- 
cussing with them their political relations with the United 
States and with each other, and examining minutely into their 
social condition and manner of life ; thus accumulating a rich 
store of facts, which he is enabled to use to the greatest ad- 
vantage in illustrating this work.* With each portrait is con- 
nected a biographical sketch of the individual, whom it is 
intended to represent, drawn from original materials, and 
interspersed with anecdotes and narrations, many of which 

* In the year 1826, Colonel McKenney made a tour to the Upper Lakes, 
of which he published an account, in a volume entitled, " Sketches of a 
Tour to the Lakes, of the Character end Customs of the Chippeway In- 
dians, and of Incidents connected with the Treaty of Fond du Lac." A 
notice of this volume may be found in the North American Review, Vol. 
XXV. pp. 334 et seqq. 
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are spirited and strikingly graphic. Eight numbers, consti- 
tuting the first volume, have already been published. 

Some of the first numbers of the work, in addition to the 
biographical sketches, contain a historical account of the va- 
rious tribes of Indians within the borders of the United 
States, and particularly of those situate to the eastward of 
the Mississippi River. This essay forms a rare and valuable 
contribution to Indian history. It describes the situation and 
extent of the territories, which the tribes respectively in- 
habit, their population, their affinities with each other, their 
forms of government, and their general and local customs, 
habits, and peculiarities. It is also valuable and curious, as 
affording an instructive comparison with what has been writ- 
ten by the early travellers, and showing how completely the 
Indians have preserved all their original features of character, 
modes of existence, and habits of thought and action. 

Colonel McKenney has also an accomplished coadjutor in 
Judge Hall, of Cincinnati, *who is associated with him in the 
literary part of the enterprise. Judge Hall's well known 
grace and liveliness of style, and his knowledge of events in 
the West, and of the Indian character as unfolded in the wars 
of recent times, besides the advantage he derives from his 
proximity to the scenes he describes, enable him to make 
contributions, which will adorn and give additional value to 
the work. 

These biographies have an interest beyond the simple nar- 
ratives. They give us general views of Indian life and In- 
dian character, of no little importance. We see to what a 
point the aboriginal intellect has advanced, and what have 
been apparently the stern boundaries fixed by nature to its 
progress. The narrow circle of Indian ideas has remained 
essentially the same since their first intercourse with Eu- 
ropeans. The principle of advancement, which has been de- 
veloped in the earliest periods of all nations, who have carried 
forward the arts of civilization, has never shown itself among 
the children of the American forests. There have been of 
course individual exceptions to this remark ; but they are 
much fewer than we should at first sight imagine. There 
seems to be an inherent antipathy to the forms of civilized life 
among them. The progress which the Cherokees are sup- 
posed to have made recently cannot as yet be considered as 
a departure from the general course of Indian affairs. The 

vol. xlvii. — no. c. 18 
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labors of missionaries, — of such men as Eliot and Brainerd, 
— have caused a temporary change, and to a limited extent, 
in the aspect of Indian life. But where are now the villages 
they formed, the churches they gathered, the schools they 
opened for the red men ? And what permanent conse- 
quences have followed the toils and sufferings of the thou- 
sand other devoted men, who have spent lives and fortunes 
in the same holy cause ? They have refused to blend them- 
selves with their conquerors, as if there had been some natural 
repugnance between the white man's and the red man's blood. 
They have rejected the habits of civilized life, though, in 
some individual cases, they have proved themselves capable 
of adopting them. It seems as if they were born to be hunt- 
ers, and hunters they were determined to die. The Christian 
religion has made a temporary progress among some of the 
tribes, but time has always removed the last traces of it from 
the savage mind ; as if the traditions of the Great Spirit, and 
the hunting-grounds of the departed warriors, had their origin 
in the natural feelings of the savage heart, and could never 
be replaced by a purer and sublimer faith. All other peo- 
ple, who have been overrun by a foreign race, have submitted 
to the common law of conquest, and intermingled with the 
conquering tribe ; but the Indian has maintained his surly in- 
dependence, looking upon the allurements of civilization with 
scorn, the religion of the whites with abhorrence, and his own 
inevitable disasters with a mournful, but unbending, haughti- 
ness. 

Poets and novelists have given the rein to their imagina- 
tion, in describing the poetical life, and picturesque eloquence, 
of the Indians. The representations they have given are utter- 
ly false. There is nothing pleasing to the imagination in the 
dirty and smoky cabin of the Indian chief ; there is nothing 
romantic in his custom of sleeping away the days of leisure 
from the perils of war or the adventures of the chase ; there 
is not a particle of chivalry in the contempt with which he 
regards his squaw, and the unmanly cruelty by which he binds 
upon her burdens grievous to be borne. His whole life is 
surrounded by the dismal accompaniments of poverty, sen- 
suality, ignorance, and vice. In the arts, he has. never 
learned to do more than supply his coarsest animal wants. 
His taste for ornaments cannot well be more despicable. 
He rings his nose, as farmers ring their pigs, to keep them out 
of mischief ; he daubs his body over with hideous colors, 
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which give him the appearance of a devil ; he puts horns 
upon his head, or sticks it all over with gaudy feathers ; and 
then he is a finished specimen of the Indian fine gentleman. 
In his amusements, his taste is equally refined with his taste 
in dress. His war dances and funeral dances are mere con- 
tortions, exhibiting every form of ungraceful bodily action ; 
and these are accompanied by a species of music consisting 
of a rude movement in time, and certain unmeaning howls, 
compared with which, the barking of wolves and the growl- 
ing of bears are melody itself. His warfare is a compound 
of cruelty and cowardice. His point of honor is, to entrap 
his enemy unawares, and with no danger to himself ; his glory, 
on returning to his native village, he places in exhibiting the 
greatest possible number of scalps, torn bleeding from the 
heads of his murdered victims. His treatment of a captive 
enemy, is horrible beyond description. His highest enjoyment 
consists in taunting him with insults and reproaches in the midst 
of the fiercest death-agonies, which his diabolical skill enables 
him to invent. His sagacity is bounded to the discovery of 
a trail or track ; his wisdom consists in a few wise saws 
handed down from his ancestors, and treasured up by the old 
women of the village. When in council, he dresses these 
scanty ideas with a touch or two of forest rhetoric, and that is 
his eloquence, and his statesmanship. How can it be any 
thing more ? To what circle of experience, to what trea- 
suries of knowledge, can he resort for the enlargement of his 
mind and the cultivation of eloquence ? What occasion has 
his simple life for any thing more copious in thought, and 
more polished in language ? His religion is founded upon 
the simple conception of a Supreme Being, and that is always 
sublime ; but what attributes belong to this conception of the 
Supreme Being, can easily be inferred from the Indian's cus- 
toms and his conduct. How unworthy of a God, his notions 
of him are, it is unnecessary to illustrate for it js known to 
all. His views of another life are distinct enough, but 
utterly insufficient to produce any exalting tendency in his 
conduct and character in this. They are low, gross, sensual. 
They have scarcely a glimmering of the light of imagination 
to redeem them from the most deplorable darkness. 

We have said, the circle of Indian knowledge is extremely 
narrow and confined, and the materials of his eloquence 
scanty. Still, he sometimes gives utterance to a brilliant 
thought, which would be applauded, coming from a cultivated 
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mind. Living in the midst of primeval forests, gazing upon 
the stars of heaven, witnessing the succession and touching 
phenomena of the passing seasons, his mind is sometimes 
filled with emotions of the beautiful and sublime, to which 
he gives utterance in bold and figurative language. A senti- 
ment imbued with natural feeling, an image borrowed from 
external objects, a comparison snatched from the tree, the 
bird, the mountain, the waterfall, occasionally impart to his 
discourse the air of poetry, and fill the mind of the hearer with 
delight. But the Indian makes no sustained efforts. His 
thoughts come out in single flashes ; his eloquence is concen- 
trated in a single point. Logic, properly speaking, he has 
none. When he reasons, he reasons from analogy ; his ar- 
guments are tropes ; his conclusions are metaphors in dis- 
guise. The summit of his philosophy is, to bear tortures un- 
moved. When among the monuments of civilization, his 
motto is, or would be, Nil admirari. Gazing, with immense 
multitudes, upon the balloon that ascended from the Battery 
in New York, he merely said, the man was a fool for his pains. 
In short, he looks with stupid insensibility upon all the mar- 
vels of art to which civilization has given birth. Some In- 
dians have been educated by the whites, not many ; and what 
has been the consequence ? In nearly all instances, they 
have gone back to their savage customs, and utterly renounced 
the strange civilization thrust upon them. Many Indian 
names are mentioned, to be sure, in the annals of reclaimed 
barbarism ; but most, if not all, of them belong to the half- 
breeds, to whom, we fancy, the greater part of Indian civili- 
zation has been and will be confined. What might have been 
done, had our treatment of them been such, as to recommend 
civilization and Christianity to their good-will, it is now too 
late to say. We have gone on wrong principles from the 
beginning. We have bought the Indian lands for a song, and 
made treaties, which we have constantly broken. We have 
regarded them as independent nations, and yet have taken 
them under our pupilage. We suffer them to remain under 
solemn guaranties, within our State territories, a separate race, 
with habits, manners, principles, utterly averse from our own ; 
and, when the teeming population of the borders overruns their 
territories, we insist upon buying out their lands and driving 
them away. The whole proceeding of treaty-making with 
Indian tribes, turns out to be a solemn farce. If a white 
man kill an Indian, do we surrender him, on being demanded, 
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to be dealt with according to Indian principles of justice ? 
If an Indian kill a white man, do we not demand his surren- 
der, and persevere until we obtain it ? In point of fact, the 
amount of the whole matter is simply this. We regard the 
Indians as independent nations, just far enough to subserve 
our own interests. We are willing to treat with them for 
their lands, and hold them to their concessions ; so far they 
are independent nations. But when we want more, we take 
another position ; and, as they are not independent nations, and 
have no standing armies, and cannot enforce their rights and 
compel us to maintain our own stipulations, we proceed to 
wrong them, by force or fraud, into other treaties, with sim- 
ilar concessions, to be observed with a similar good faith. 
We get a few half-breeds on our side, we bribe a few recreant 
chiefs to make their mark on the parchment, and thus we 
have another treaty of concession to our avarice, solemnly 
guarantied by an independent Indian nation, with stipulations 
on our part, sanctioned by pledged national faith ! What 
trouble we are in at the South ! We are marching our 
troops down upon the poor Cherokees, and commissioning 
our veteran generals to force that independent nation to quit 
the homes of their childhood, and the graves of their fathers, 
for unknown lands far off in the West. And we are doing it, 
by way of carrying into effect a treaty extorted by the most 
infamous means ; a treaty against which the Cherokee nation 
rise up almost in a mass, and will probably carry their resist- 
ance to bloodshed. But our regard to the faith of treaties is 
so delicate, that we persist in driving away, at the point of 
the bayonet, the plundered inheritors of the soil, careless of 
all the ties we break, all the lives we shorten, all the scenes 
of woe we cause. 

In fact, we started wrong at the outset, and we have 
probably gone wrong too far to retrace our steps. We 
ought to have offered the Indians all the rights of citi- 
zenship, on condition of submitting to our laws, and sup- 
porting our institutions ; and, if they refused, we might, 
with a clearer conscience, have let civilization take its 
course. The savage tribes, who held this continent by 
an uncertain occupancy, roaming over its vast regions as 
hunters, or in deadly warfare with each other, had no 
right, in the nature of things, to shut this half of the world 
against the introduction of civilized life. To say, that they 
had such a right, would involve the monstrous conclusion, 
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that this immense continent might be for ever closed, in 
obedience to principles sanctioned by the Providence of 
God, against intellectual culture and pure religion ; that it 
might and ought to be for ever filled with the most revolting 
barbarism, the most heathenish ignorance, the most degrading 
superstition. Such a conclusion, it is needless to say, is 
against the most manifest designs of Providence. But, even 
if this position were supported by principles of abstract 
right, it could not be maintained in point of fact. Men will 
not be controlled by unintelligible refinements and wire- 
drawn theories. The moment the new world was discov- 
ered, the doom of the savage races who inhabited it was 
sealed ; they must either conform to the institutions of the 
Europeans, or disappear from the face of the earth. The 
ardent and uneasy spirits of the old world, driven by re- 
ligious zeal or discontent at home, could have been restrain- 
ed from throwing themselves upon the American shore, 
by no cobweb trammels of speculating civilians. Barbarism 
and civilization were set up, face to face, and one or the 
other must fall in the encounter. The history of two hun- 
dred years is a perpetual commentary upon this text. 

But our purpose was not to discuss the general subject of 
our Indian relations, so much as to bring together a few 
traits and anecdotes which these lives supply. We shall 
take them as we find them, without much regard to order or 
arrangement, with the single remark, that they will illustrate 
what we have just said about the peculiarities of the Indian 
character and intellect. The editor is entitled to our warm- 
est commendation for the abundant matter he has placed 
within our reach, to aid us in forming a just estimate of the 
Indian tribes. The series of Portraits is very properly intro- 
duced, by an admirable likeness of Red Jacket, the celebrat- 
ed Seneca war-chief. He was a man of remarkable abilities, 
measuring him by Indian standards. His policy, — a policy 
sustained by uncommon perseverance and eloquence, — was 
opposed to civilization in every form. He "hated the mis- 
sionaries and cold water," and remained a dogged Indian to 
the last, adopting from the whites nothing but a love of 
strong drink. He fancied, that the Indians might still save 
themselves by adhering sternly to their own languages, reli- 
gion, and habits ; with all his boasted sagacity, he had not 
comprehension enough to see, that, in the battle of the Indian 
and the civilized man, the Indian must suffer a total rout, 
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and that the only way of saving himself was, to yield the 
point, and rival the invaders in their own arts. When it was 
proposed in council to establish a mission among his people, 
he replied, with no little shrewdness, " Your talk is fair and 
good. But I propose this ; Go, try your hand in the town 
of Buffalo, for one year. They need missionaries, if you 
can do what you say. If in that time you shall have done 
them any good, and made them any better, then we will let 
you come among our people." On the differences of In- 
dians and whites, he remarked, upon another occasion, that 

"He had no doubt that Christianity was good for white people, 
but that the red men were of a different race, and required a 
different religion. He believed that Jesus Christ was a good 
man, and that the whites should all be sent to hell for killing 
him ; but the red men, having no hand in his death, were clear of 
that crime. The Saviour was not sent to them, the atonement 
not made for them, nor the Bible given to them, and, therefore, 
the Christian religion was not intended for them. If the Great 
Spirit had intended they should be Christians, he would have 
made his revelation to them as well as to the whites ; and, not 
having made it, it was clearly his will that they should con- 
tinue in the faith of their fathers." — No. I. p. 11. 

This is a pretty fair specimen of Indian logic ; the whole 
force of it depends upon a sophism, which a common school- 
boy would be at no loss to refute. 

One of the most interesting portraits in the whole collec- 
tion, is that of Mohongo and her child. The face of the 
mother is marked by a regular, placid, and thoughtful beauty, 
far from common in aboriginal physiognomy ; and both figures 
remind one of the Madonna and Child, — the favorite 
subject of the Italian artists. This woman was one of a 
party of seven, decoyed from their homes by a crafty 
Frenchman, who carried them to Europe, by way of specu- 
lation. It is a lucky circumstance, that this shrewd trick was 
not played by a Yankee. If it had been, we should never 
have heard the last of it. They visited Holland, Germany, 
and other parts of the continent ; but, on their arrival at the 
capital of France, their deceiver was detected by his credi- 
tors ; and the Indians found in Lafayette a kind friend, who 
immediately took measures to restore them to the United 
States. Speaking of the superior intelligence displayed in 
this interesting countenance, the writer says, 

" Mohongo travelled in company with her husband. Con- 
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stantly in his society, sharing with him the perils, the vicissi- 
tudes, and the emotions incident to the novel scenes into which 
they were thrown, and released from the drudgery of menial 
occupation, she must have risen to something like the station 
of an equal. Perhaps, when circumstances of embarrassment, 
or perplexing objects of curiosity, were presented, the superior 
tact of the female mind became apparent, and her companion 
learned to place a higher estimation upon her character than 
is usually awarded by the Indian to the weaker sex. Escaped 
from servile labor, she had leisure to think. New objects 
were continually placed before her eyes ; admiration and curi- 
osity were often awakened in her mind ; its latent faculties 
were excited, and that beautiful system of association, which 
forms the train of rational thought, became connected and de- 
veloped. Mohongo was no longer the drudge of a savage 
hunter, but his friend." — No. I. p. 23. 

In the same number with our Indian Madonna, are the 
portrait and life of Push-ma-ta-ha, the famous Choctaw war- 
rior. The regimentals of an American general on this red 
officer, form a strange antithesis to all our notions of Indian 
costume. He made himself famous both in savage and civil- 
ized warfare, — pretty much the same thing, — and raised 
himself, from a humble station, to a distinguished rank. 
Among other peculiarities, he was an advocate of polygamy. 
To the question, whether he did not think the custom 
wrong, he replied ; 

" No. Is it not right that every woman should be married ? — 
and how can that be, when there are more women than men, 
unless some men marry more than one ? When our great 
father, the President, caused the Indians to be counted last year, 
it was found that the women were most numerous ; and if one 
man could have but one wife, some woman would have no 
husband." — No. I. p. 33. 

This argument was perfectly satisfactory to Push-ma-ta-ha. 
Being a reasonable man, however, he confined himself, with 
exemplary fidelity, to two wives. An unusual number of his 
speeches are preserved ; but the most striking one of all, is 
that addressed just before his death, in Washington, to his 
Indian friends. 

" I shall die, but you will return to our brethren. As you 
go along the paths, you will see the flowers and hear the birds 
sing ; but Pushmataha will see them and hear them no more. 
When you shall come to your home, they will ask you, ' Where 
is Pushmataha ? ' and you will say to them, ' He is no more.' 
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They will hear the tidings, like the fall of a mighty oak in the 
stillness of the woods." — No. I. p. 34. 

This simile is among the noblest ever conceived by orator 
or poet ; at the same time, it could have come only from a 
son of the forest. 

One of the most remarkable Indians, that we have any 
knowledge of, was Tecumthe, of whom an interesting ac- 
count is given in connexion with his brother, the Prophet. 
This chieftain appears to have shown his superiority at a 
very early period of life, except on one occasion, when, 
being a youth of fifteen, he ran away from the enemy in 
battle, and brought a temporary cloud over his good name. 
But this did not long continue. His subsequent brilliant 
exploits restored him to an ascendency almost unrivalled in 
Indian annals. About the year 1806, he began his opera- 
tions for expelling the whites from the valley of the Missis- 
sippi. He proposed a general union of all the tribes for this 
purpose, travelled among them with unwearied perseverance, 
and urged them to lay aside their petty feuds, and wage a gen- 
eral warfare against the common enemy. His labors in this 
cause, the partial success that attended them, and his final 
overthrow, are matters of history. 

Tecumthe maintained a very plausible theory of Indian 
rights, and argued stoutly against the validity of treaties, 
ceding lands to the whites. It was in substance, that, as the 
Great Spirit had given them to all the Indians for hunting- 
grounds, — and as each tribe had a right to certain tracts of 
country while they occupied them and no longer, so that one 
might take possession when another moved away, — no 
tribe had a right to alienate that of which they had only a 
temporary possession ; and, consequently, treaties made with- 
out the consent of all the tribes were void. These proposi- 
tions he maintained with no little ingenuity and power. On 
one occasion, ridiculing the idea of selling a country, he ex- 
claimed, " Sell a country ! why not sell the air, the clouds, 
and the great sea, as well as the earth ? Did not the Great 
Spirit make them all for the use of his children ? " 

The following anecdote is told of Waa-pa-shaw, a Sioux 
chief. A quarrel took place between the Winnebago In- 
dians and the inhabitants of a little village at Prairie du 
Chien, during the last war. The villagers immediately 
claimed the interposition of this chief, on account of his in- 

vol. xlvii. — no. c. 19 
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fluence, not only over his own tribe, but among his neigh- 
bours. He responded to the request, and went immediately 
to the village, with but one attendant. Seeing him approach 
without his customary train of warriors, the villagers gave up 
all for lost. In reply to their expressions of alarm, he said 
nothing, but sent a message by his attendant, requiring the 
Winnebagos to meet him at an appointed time and place 
that day. The Winnebagos obeyed, and Waapashaw took 
his place among them. After a few minutes silence, he 
arose, assumed an attitude of great dignity, and gazed upon 
the chiefs with a threatening look. He plucked a hair from 
his head, held it up before them, and said, " Winnebagos ! 
do you see this hair ? Look at it. You threaten to massa- 
cre the white people at the Prairie. They are your friends 
and mine. You wish to drink their blood. Is that your 
purpose ? Dare to lay a finger upon one of them, and I will 
blow you from the face of the earth, as I now blow this hair 
with my breath, where none can find it." Having uttered 
this bold defiance, he turned upon his heel and left the 
council, without waiting for a reply. Nothing more was 
heard of Winnebago hostilities. 

Sequoyah, the inventor of the Cherokee Alphabet, is a 
most interesting personage, but would be still more so, were 
he a full-blooded Indian. He is the son of a white man and a 
half-breed woman, and this circumstance essentially detracts 
from the wonderful character of his discoveries in arts and 
letters. Still, his story is a pleasant one. Instead of join- 
ing the rude sports of Indian boys, while a child, he took 
great delight in exercising his ingenuity by various mechani- 
cal labors. He also assisted in the management of his 
mother's property, consisting of a farm, and cattle, and 
horses. In his intercourse with the whites, he became 
aware that they possessed an art, by which a name, im- 
pressed upon a hard substance, might be understood at a 
glance, by any one acquainted with the art. He request- 
ed an educated half-blood, named Charles Hicks, to write 
his name ; which being done, he made a die, containing 
a fac-simile of the word, which he stamped upon all the 
articles fabricated by his mechanical ingenuity. From this 
he proceeded to the art of drawing, in which he made 
rapid progress, before he had an opportunity of seeing a 
picture or engraving. These accomplishments made the 
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young man very popular among his associates, and particu- 
larly among the red ladies ; but it was long before incessant 
adulation produced any evil effect upon his character. At 
length, however, he was prevailed upon to join his companr 
ions, and share in the carouse, which had been supplied by his 
own industry. But he soon wearied of an idle and dissipated 
life, suddenly resolved to give up drinking, and learned the 
trade of a blacksmith by his own unaided efforts. In the year 
1820, while on a visit to some friends in a Cherokee village, 
he listened to a conversation on the art of writing, which seems 
always to have been the subject of great curiosity among the 
Indians. Sequoyah remarked, that he did not regard the art 
as so very extraordinary, and believed he could invent a plan 
by which the red man might do the same thing. The com- 
pany were incredulous ; but the matter had long been the sub- 
ject of his reflections, and he had come to the conclusion, 
that letters represented words or ideas, and being always 
uniform, would always convey the same meaning. His first 
plan was to invent signs for words ; but upon trial he was 
speedily satisfied, that this would be too cumbrous and labo- 
rious, and soon conceived the plan of an alphabet, which 
should represent sounds, each character standing for a sylla- 
ble. He persevered in carrying out this invention, and 
attained his object by forming eighty-six characters. 

While thus employed, he incurred the ridicule of his neigh- 
bours, and was entreated to desist by his friends. The in- 
vention, however, was completely successful, and the Chero- 
kee dialect is now a written language ; a result entirely due 
to the extraordinary genius of Sequoyah. After teaching 
many to read and write, he left the Cherokee nation in 1822, 
on a visit to Arkansas, and introduced the art among the Che- 
rokees who had emigrated to that country ; and, after his return 
home, a correspondence was opened, in the Cherokee lan- 
guage, between the two branches of the nation. In the 
autumn of 1823, the general council bestowed on him a silver 
medal in honor of his, genius, and as an expression of grati- 
tude for his eminent public services. This extraordinary 
man is now with his countrymen west of the Mississippi. 
Whether he continues to cultivate aboriginal literature, we 
have not heard. It is to be hoped, the first attempts at In- 
dian epistolary writing, in an Indian language with Indian 
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characters, will not be lost. They would be objects of great 
curiosity to philologists. 

It would be easy to go on collecting interesting anecdotes 
and traits from these well executed volumes, but per- 
haps we have already given enough to excite the attention of 
our readers to the work itself. The portraits are a noble 
monument of skill and art, and a most becoming tribute to 
the memory of the departing tribes. Their lineaments ought 
to be thus preserved from oblivion, so that, if the time should 
come, when the red men are only known by tradition and 
history, their successors may be able to form a lively idea of 
the races, with whom the first settlers had to contend for the 
soil of America. 

In closing our remarks, we cannot refrain from expressing 
our unfeigned thanks, as Americans, to the authors and con- 
ductors of this great enterprise ; second only to that of Au- 
dubon. It is a work in every respect honorable to the na- 
tion. As both the design, and the execution thus far, have 
merited the applause of the public, so we heartily wish it 
success to the end. We are glad to learn, moreover, that its 
circulation is not confined to one hemisphere, and that it is 
already attracting the attention of the curious and the en- 
lightened in various parts of Europe. Under the energetic 
management of Mr. James M. Campbell, the publisher in 
England, a large edition is sold in that country. As a proof 
of the patronage it receives, it is enough to state, that the 
entire work, the plates, coloring, and letter-press, are exe- 
cuted anew in London for the British market, and that there 
is encouragement for an extensive sale on the continent. 



Art. VI. — National Standard of Costumes. Ji Lecture 
on the Changes of Fashion, delivered before the Ports- 
mouth Lyceum, by Charles W. Brewster. Ports- 
mouth. 1837. 8vo. pp. 15. 

The subject of costumes is curious and interesting. Dress 
is an object of universal attention. It occupies no small por- 
tion of our time and thoughts ; it forms a distinct and impor- 
tant trade, or, we should be more inclined to call it, profes- 



